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FARM  NEWS  DIGEST  Sat.  Feb.  4,  1928 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT :      Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  prepared 
for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  digest  gives 
you  the  latest  findings  and  activities  of  the  Department  and  practical  hints 
which  may  prove  of  value  in  meeting  your  own  farm  problems. 

A  new  grade  has  been  added  in  the  Federal  meat  grading  and  stamping 
service.    Last  spring,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  made  available, 
at  the  leading  livestock  markets  and  slaughtering  centers,  this  service  for 
grading  and  stamping  beef.    Beef  that  came  under  the  classification  of 
"prime"  or  of  "choice"  were  so  graded  and  marked  upon  the  request  of  slaughter- 
ers.    Now  a  "good"  grade  has  been  added.     The  addition  of  the  "good"  grade 
will  make  the  grading  service  available  for  27  per  cent  of  the  total  beef 
supply . 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  plans  to  extend  its  corn  borer  investi- 
gations in  Europe  where  corn  borers  came  from»    For  9  years  now  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  studying  the  insect  enemies  of  the  corn  borer  in  Europe*  Two 
million  of  these  parasites  have  been  turned  loose  in  this  country.     One  French 
and  two  American  specialists  located  in  southern  France  have  been  investigat- 
ing and  collecting  these  enemies  of  the  corn  borer  for  use  in  the  fight  in 
this  country.     The  Department  has  also  had  two  men  with  assistants  working 
for  three  years  collecting  information  about  the  relation  of  various  types 
of  European  farming  to  the  existing  infestation  of  corn  borers  and  determin- 
ing the  effects  of  such  methods  on  the  control  of  this  great  pest*  These 
men  have  just  returned  to  America  to  report  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions. 


Ten  per  cent  of  all  the  newly  born  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  colts,  and 
chicks  die  each  year  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  animal  parasites.  Losses 
from  these  causes  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  and 
the  Department  is  now  trying  to  map  the  distribution  of  the  parasites,  so 
that  a  campaign  to  stop  their  spread  may  be  started*     If  such  a  campaign 
is  not  soon  carried  out,  mapping  will  be  unnecessary  for,  under  conditions 
of  modern  transportation,  the  specialists  say  that  3-11  possible  parasites 
of  livestock  here  now  or  which  get  in  this  country  will  spread  all  over  the 
country.    Parasitism  is  a  real  threat  and  involves  the  entire  matter  of  con- 
serving our  future  food  supply. 
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The  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  has  warned  all  field  mnn  of 
the  department  to  be  on  guard  against  tularemia,  a  plaguo-like  disease 
which  affects  jack  rabbits,  snowshoe  rabbits,  cottontail  rabbits,  and 
human  beings.     Of  500  human  cases  reported  in  the  United  States,  20 
have  ended  in  death.    Persons  handling  or  dressing  rabbits  have  been 
advised  to  use  rubber  gloves  and  when  in  the  open,  to  avoid  the  bites 
of  deer-flies  and  ticks  which  may  carry  the  disease  from  animal  to 
animal,  or  to  man.     This  wa.rning  is  being  made  public  for  the  benefit 
of  sportsmen,  lumbermen,  cattle  and  sheep  tenders,  farmers,  and  others 
of  the  general  public  who  may  come  in  contact  with  the  infected 
animals . 


Veterinarians  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  point  out  that 
hogs  provided  with  clean,  dry,  well-ventilaied  quarters,  free  from 
drafts  and  dust,  usually  recover  from  hog  flu  promptly.     Plenty  of 
dry  bedding,  a  reduced  ration  of  easily  digested  feed,  and  a  constant 
supply  of  good  drinking  water  also  help  the  hogs  get  well.  Herds 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  flu  sometimes  get  well  in  a  few  days  after 
housing  conditions  have  been  made  favorable. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  Wo,  1540  on  Smuts  of  wheat  and  rye  and  their 
control,  gives  directions  for  treating  cereals;  telling  the  disin- 
fectant to  use  with  each,  the  quantity  and  strength  and  just  how  to 
apply  it.     Many  millions'  of  bushels  of  gr&fn  are  lost  each  year  on 
account  of  the  damage  doiie  by  smuts,  which  are  tiny  living  plants 
like  the  molds  on  bread. 


Speaking  of  plant  diseases,  few  people  seem  to  realize  how  hard 
it  is  for  plant  imigrants  to  get  into  this  country.     If  human  immigrants 
had  to  pass  as  strict  regulations  at  Ellis  Island,  as  the  plant  quaran- 
tine rules  for  admission,  only  the  great-grandchildren  of  immigrants 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  as  citizens,  and  then  only  after  two  inter- 
vening generations  had  developed  free  from  disease  and  undesirable 
characteristics . 


The  Biological  Survey  calls  attentions  to  a  method  by  which  jack 
rabbits  can  be  made  to  pay  for  the  damage  they  do,     Both  rabbit  skins 
and  carcasses  can  be  made  to  yield  profit,  as  the  skins  have  a  small 
cash  value  for  felt  making,  the  best  skins  bringing  10  or  15  cents 
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apiece.     Promptly  dressed  carcasses  can  be  sold  as  hog  or  poultry  feed  at 
about  a  cent  a  pound,  or  fur  farms  might  provide  a  ready  market  that  could 
be  reached  through  advertisements  in  fur-farming  periodicals,  or  through 
State  game  commissions. 


During  the  past  135  years,  the  American  cotton  crop  has  apparently 
declined  in  grade,  if  not  in  staple  length.     At  present,  there  are  more 
improved  varieties  of  cotton  than  ever  before.     But  most  cotton  growers 
are  not  using  them*     Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  acreage  is  planted 
from  year  to  year  to  the  better  varieties.    As  a  result  American  spinners 
now  need  higher  grade  cotton  than  is  produced  by  American  growers. 


High  grade  peanut  seed  are  also  needed  in  this  country.  Little 
attention  is  yet  paid  to  production  of  high-grade  peanut  seed  and 
that  condition  is  likely  to  make  itself  felt  this  year.    Peanut  growers 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  assure  themselves  of  a  seed  supply  for 
the  planting  to  be  made  next  spring.    Peanuts  are  not  "peanut"  in  import 
ance. 


The  crow  is  an  outlaw  in  certain  sections.     It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  control  their  depredations.     The  control  season  is  usually  dur- 
ing the  winter.     But  it  is  now  known  whether  the  individuals  that  make  up 
the  big  winter  roosts  are  the  same  as  those  that  are  guilty  of  depredations 
on  the  crops  during  the  spring  and  summer.     To  solve  this  problem  it  is 
necessary  to  know  about  the  periodic  movements  of  the  individual  birds* 
Return  records  from  banded  crows  are  expected  to  furnish  the  answer,  so 
that  effective  control  can  be  carried  out.  - 


About  one-fourth  of  the  valuable  young  growth  of  spruce  and  balsam 
fir  is  usually  destroyed  in  logging  that  timber  for  pulpwood  in  North- 
eastern Stat.es.     It  pays  to  take  more  care  to  save  these  young  trees, 
foresters  say. 


In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  United  States  is 
urged  to  declare  its  forest  independence.     America  can  not  reasonably  de- 
pend upon  the  world's  woodpile  for  adequate  supplies  of  timber*  Competi- 
tion for  soft-woods  will  naturally  become  more  intense,  but  the  United  States 
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can  be  entirely  independent  of  other  regions  for  her  ordinary  timber 
needs.     She  has  vast  forest-producing  areas  that  are(not  needed  for 
agriculture.     She  has  climate,  soil,  and  a  great  variety  of  fast-grow- 
ing, arid  valuable  timber  trees,  probably  unequaled  by  any  other  country 
in  either  Temperate  Zone.     She  has  the  largest  market  for  forest 
products  right  at  home.     It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  rely  on  distant 
and  possibly  illusory  timber  supplies,  and  to  make  future  generations 
of  Americans  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  essential  materials  than 
can  be  produced  to  adventage  at  home*     It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
forest  land  we  now  have,  if  it  were  all  stocked  with  trees  and  managed 
carefully  with  the  object  of  continuous  timber  production,  could  yield 
one-sixth  more  than  our  present  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  woods. 
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ANNOUNCEIvlENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  prepared 
for  us  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,     This  Digest  not  only- 
gives  you  a  broad  general  picture  of  the  recent  findings  of  agricultural  scien~ 
tists,  but  also  gives  practical  hints  which  may  prove  of  value  to  you  on  your 
own  farm. 

*********** * 

Dr.  Jull,  poultry  husbandman  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  says 
that  possibly  the  best  measure  of  a  poultry  raiser's  ability  is  the  number  of 
fully  matured  chickens  he  raises  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  eggs  he  sets, 
Methods  of  incubation  and  brooding  determine  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
profits.    A  poor  hatch  represents  an  economic  loss  which  can  not  be  compen- 
sated for*     The  higher  the  mortality  among  the  chicks  the  more  certain  it 
is  that  the  breeding  stock  was  of  inferior  quality,  was  diseased,  or  that  the 
methods  of  brooding  were  inefficient.    But  you  need  not  fail  for  lack  of  knowledge 
on  incubation  and  brooding  of  chickens.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  a  new  bulletin  on  those  subjects.    Ask  for  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1538. 


The  Department  has  also  just  issued  a  bulletin  which  shows  the  benefits 
and  limitations  of  marketing  farm  products  by  parcel  post.     This  bulletin, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1551,  discusses  the  possibilities  of  parcel  post  market- 
ing for  a  long  list  of  commodities,   including  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry, 
eggs,  meats,  butter,  cheese,  cream  and  milk,  mushrooms,  nuts  and  nut  meats, 
syrups,  honey,  plants,  and  others. 


Here's  good  news  for  the  mohair  goat  raisers.    Much  of  the  mohair  now 
produced  contains  undesirable  short,  coarse  fibers,  which  take  dye  poorly  and 
keep  down  the  quality  of  the  hair.    Findings  announced  by  the  Department  in- 
dicate that  it  should  be  possible  through  selection  and  breeding  to  develop 
flocks  of  Angoras  entirely  free  from  kemp. 


The  combine  harvester  has  cut  down  the  demand  for  farm  hands  in  the 
Great  Plains  winter  wheat  area,  according  to  the  Department's  report  on  farm 
labor  and  wages. 
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Increased  breeding  of  work  horses  and  mules  is  advisable  as  a  side  line 
in  areas  of  cheap  pasture  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains*     The  numbers  of  horse 
and  mule  colts  now  on  farms  indicates  that  there  will  be  further  decreases  in 
work  animals  for  several  years  to  come.     Eventually,  horses  and  mules  will 
become  so  scarce  that  prices  will  go  up. 


Speaking  of  horses,  horseflies  are  not  the  troublesome  pests  of  cattle 
and  horses  in  southwestern  Texas  now  that  they  used  to  be.     The  decrease  is 
largely  attributed  to  the  artificial  distribution  and  establishment  of  a  para- 
site discovered  in  1914  by  department  investigators.     The  parasite  of  the  horse- 
fly eggs  is  now  generally  established  over  the  region  where  the  flies  breed  and 
has  proved  an  important  factor  in  keeping  down  the  horseflies. 


Records  kept  over  a  long  series  of  years  show  that  the  weather  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  this  winter  has  been  cold  enough  to  kill  off  a  great  many  boll 
weevils.    But  even  so,  the  chances  are  that  a  strong  weevil  fight  will  be 
needed  in  the  spring.     Ordinarily  only  3  to -5  per  cent  of  the  weevils  which 
enter  hibernation  live  through  the  winter,  but  that  is  generally  a  plenty 
to  produce  a  good-sized  weevil  crop  in  the  summer.     Not  only  that,  but  last 
fall,  an  unusually  large  number  of  weevils  entered  hibernation. 


The  pink  bollworm,  another  serious  cotton  pest,  has  broken  out  in 
western  Texas.    Extensive  scouting  and  field  work  has  been  ordered  to  determ- 
ine the  extent  of  the  outbreak,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  the  new  invasion 
can  be  met  promptly,  the  spread  eastward  into  the  Cotton  Belt  can  be  prevented. 
The  pink  boll  worm  first  entered)  this  country  from  Mexico  about  1915. 
It  was  brought  to  Mexico  in  cottonseed  from  Egypt.     It  was  brought  to  Egypt 
in  cottonseed  from  India.     The  pest  is  of  Indian  origin. 


The  cattle- fever  tick  which  infests  225  counties-:  in  the  South  caused 
an  average  loss  per  county  of  $53,377  a  year.     The  cost  of  boarding  ticks 
a  year  is  about  2\  times  that  of  eradicating  them  for  all  time.  Eradication 
of  the  tick  will  mean  more  meat,  more  milk,  more  manure,  and  more  money  for 
Southern  farmers. 


Each  of  forty-four  counties  in  the  United  States  now  has  100  or  more 
users  of  purebred  sires.     On  the  first  of  this  year,  17,175  persons  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  livestock  improvement  being  directed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 
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Information  furnished  by  the  deans  of  19  agricultural  colleges,  rang- 
ing from  Minnesota  on  the  north  to  Florida  and  Texas  on  the  South  and  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  Atlantic  to  Washington  on  the  Pacific,  shows  that  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  return  to  the  farm 
and  continue  to  make  scientific  agriculture  their  life  work.     About  a  fourth 
take  up  teaching.     Over  one  tenth  go  into  businesses  related  to  agriculture. 
About  one  twelfth  go  into  extension  work.     Others  go  into  agricultural  re- 
search, and  less  than  a  fourth  go  into  miscellaneous  occupations  not  directly 
connected  with  farming  or  teaching. 


The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  suggests  that  rice  polish,  the  outer 
part  of  the  grain  removed  in  polishing  brown  rice  to  make  it  white,  should 
be  used  as  a  cheap  and  palatable  means  of  getting  valuable  vitamins  in  the 
diet,  especially  in  the  South.     The  rice  polish  can  be  added  to  flour  in  •- 
making  quick  bread,  yeast  bread,  cookies,   sauces,  puddings,  and  for  thicken- 
ing gravies.     Mills  are  polishing  rice  from  late  August  to  early  May,  the 
season  when  the  diet  is  most  likely  to  need  the  very  food  substances  rice 
polish  contains. 


Oil  emulsions  have  been  found  to  be' highly  effective  as  sprays  to 
kill  mites  or  "red  spiders",  long  recognized  as  insidious  fruit-tree  pests 
in  the  West.     The  emulsions  used  for  both  dormant  and  summer  sprays  killed 
from  90  to  100  per  cent  of  both  mites  and  mite  eggs.     Lime-sulphur  was  found 
to  be  of  little  value  in  the  control  of  the  winter  eggs  of  the  European  red 
mite  or  of  the  brown  mite.  • 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  prepared 
for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  digest  not  only 
reveals  the  major  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  farming  business,  but 
also  gives  practical  hints  which  you  may  apply  to  your  own  farm  business. 
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Practically  all  hay  handled  in  Kansas  City,  the  biggest  hay  market  in 
the  United  States,   is  now  receiving  Federal  inspection.     This  is  the  result  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers1  Association  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  standards  for 
hay  as  the  standards  of  the  association. 


Developments  now  taking  place  in  the  cooperative  ^marketing  of  livestock 
are  having  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  livestock  industry.     Competition  of  the 
motor  truck  in  moving  livestock  to  market,  which  has  forced  many  associations 
out  of  business,  is  being  met  by  other  associations  by  the  operation  of  trucks 
themselves  and  by  more  efficient  shipping  practices.     Cooperative  livestock 
selling  and  buying  agencies  at  central  markets  are  growing;  and  the  cooperative 
selling  of  livestock  direct  to  packers  and  other  buyers  and  the  moving  of  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  direct  from  the  range  to  feed  lots  is  becom- 
ing more  pronounced. 


Farmers'  elevators  must  strengthen  their  local  organizations  so  as  to 
make  them  more  permanent,  they  must  reduce  their  per-bushel  handling  cost, 
and  the  local  farmers'  elevator  companies  must  adopt  safer  business  practices 
if  they  are  to  keep  their  present  position  in  grain  marketing.     So  says  Lloyd  S. 
Tenny,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


The  Forest  Service  has  announced  a  new  schedule  of  grazing  fees  on 
range  lands  in  the  western  National  Forests.      The  new  schedule  represents 
about  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  fees  heretofore  in  effect.     This  is,  how- 
ever, a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  increases  in  fees  originally  proposed. 
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A  three  year  experiment  at  the  Tucumcari  Field  Station  in  northeastern 
New  Mexico  indicates  that  dry-land  farmers  of  the  Southwest  who  are  able  to 
feed  their  surplus  roughage  and  low-priced  grain  to  well-bred  cattle  in  years 
of  good  crops  are  very  likely  to  get  more  for  their  crops  than  if  they  tried 
to  sell  them. 


Lack  of  standardization  and  of  a  proper  price  difference  for  dairy  and 
poultry  products  of  different  market  qualities  are  causing  farmers  and  country 
buyers  big  financial  losses,    The  producer  of  a  can  of  cream  or  a  case  of  eggs 
is  entitled  to  the  full  market  value  of  his  product  according  to  its  commer- 
cial quality.    He  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  less  than  the  market  value  if 
he  has  good  cream  or  good  eggs  in  order  that  the  buyer  may  pay  some  producer 
who  has  poor  quality  more  than  his  poor  quality  product  is  worth. 


As  a  result  of  a  three-year  study  in  hand-feeding  and  self-feeding  of 
sows  and  their  litters,  the  suckling  pigs  and  their  mothers  are  now  self-fed 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  farm.    The  tests  showed  that  self  feeding 
during  the  suckling  period  saves  both  labor  and  feed;  that  self  fed  pigs  are 
more  thrifty  than  hand  fed  pigs;  that  there  is  no  overcrowding  at  the  self- 
feeders;  and  that  there  is  less  danger  of  overeating. 


In  experiments  on  6,000  purebred  Poland-China,  Duroc ,  Chester  White, 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Tamworth  pigs  at  government  farms  lo- 
cated in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Maryland,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  found  that  age  is  not  a  factor  in  the  production 
of  immunity  against  hog  cholera.     Pigs  one  day  old  were  immunized  as  success- 
fully as  pigs  of  other  ages  up  to  .twelve  weeks.     The  experiments  covered  a 
period  of  six  years  and  included  both  spring  and  fall  farrowed  pigs,  and  the 
results  were  essentially  the  same  on  all  the  different  farms. 


Speaking  of  fighting  diseases  in  animals,  the  work  of  tuberculin  test- 
ing has  been  going  forward  unusually  fast  in  recent  months.    The  number  of 
cattle  tested  each  month  has  ranged  from  about  900,000  to  more  than  a  million. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  were  more  than  four  million  cattle  on  the 
waiting  list  to  be  tested.    That  shows  how  anxious  livestock  owners  are  to  get 
their  herds  free  of*  tuberculosis .     There  are  now  2,024,505  head  of  cattle  in 
herds  which  have  been  found  free  from  tuberculosis.     More  than  nineteen  million 
cattle  were  under  supervision  January  1. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ;      Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  New  Digest  pre- 
pared for  us  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  di- 
gest not  only  gives  the  latest  findings  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment scientists,  but  also  gives  practical  hints  of  use  on  the  farm. 


The  Department  of  Agricutlrue  has  just  published  a  statistical  sur- 
vey showing  the  growth  of  agricultural  cooperative  associations  in  the 
United  States.     The  development  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  America  has 
been  in  a  series  of  waves.     The  waves  have  not  all  been  the  same  size  nor 
have  they  been  evenly  spaced  through  the  years  or  reached  the  crest  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time.     But  in  spite  of  the  "backwash 
from  the  waves,  there  has  been  a  decided  gain  throughout  the  years  in 
the  number  of  active  cooperatives,  and  in  the  number  of  individual  farmers 
taking  part  in  co-ops,  and  in  the  volume  of  sales  and  purchases  on  a 
cooperative  basis.     One  third  of  the  12,000  active  associations  were 
formed  before  1915,  slightly  more  than  one-third  were  formed  during  the 
five  years  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  and  nearly  one- third  during  the  six 
years  1920  to  1925  inclusive.     In  other  words,  about  two- thirds  of  the 
cooperatives  now  doing  "business  have  been  organized  since  1915. 


But  ours  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  cooperation  is  playing 
a  big  part.    For  about  30  years  the  farmers  of  western  Canada  have 
applied  the  principle  of  cooperation  to  the  marketing  of  their  grain 
crops.     The  net  result  of  these  years  of  experimentation  is  the  existence 
of  several  large-scale  cooperative  associations  which  now  market  more 
than  one-half  the  grain  crop  of  Canada.     As  Canada  is  the  world's  big- 
gest exporter  of  wheat,  and  with  the  exception  of  United  States  and  Russ- 
ia, the  biggest  wheat  growing  country,  you  see  the  Canadian  co-ops  do 
quite  a  bit  of  business.     In  a  survey  of  cooperation  in  grain  marketing 
in  Canada  just  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  great  achievements  of  cooperative  elevator 
companies  and  the  wheat  pools  in  Canada,  are  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  organized  so  as  to  coordinate  the  operation  of  coun- 
try and  terminal  elevators  with  central  selling  agencies.     That  has  made 
the  farmers'  companies  able  to  compete  successfully  with  private  traders 
similarly  orga.  zed.     Conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  are 
compared  in  the  Department's  technical  bulletin  No.  S3  dealing  with  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  grain  in  western  Canada, 
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And  speakirg  of  grain,  the  Department  scientists  have  developed  a 
new  machine  for  air  cleaning  samples  of  grain,  which  will  help  inspectors 
and  seed  analysts  in  their  work  of  inspecting  and  grading  grains. 


In  Canada  where  corn  borer  damage  has  been  heavy,  many  Canadian 
farmers  have  shifted  from  corn  to  such  crops  as  oats,  barley,  wheat,  peas, 
beans,  hay,  sugar  beets,   Mid  tobacco.    Whether  United  States  farmers  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan  should  shift  will  depend  on  the  advantages  of  corn  over 
other  crops  and  the  ease  with  which  corn  production  can  be  modified  so  as 
to  keep  down  corn  borer  infestation  and  avoid  serious  commercial  damage, 
lne  general  adoption  of  practical  methods  of  control  described  in  Farmers 
Bulletin  1562,  just  issued,  should  prevent  serious  damage  to  the  corn  crop 
and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  substituting  other  cro:3S  for  corn  in  the 
corn- borer  areas  of  the  United  States. 


present  about  one-third  of  the  beef  cattle  marketed  from  the 
range  are  shipped  to  the  feedlots  of  the  Com  Belt  as  stockier s  and  feeders, 
Beef  cattle  can  use  legume  hay  and.  such  coarse  roughages  as  corn-stalks  and 
straw,  which  must  have  a  place  in  a  we 11- balanced  crop  rotation.  Besides 
improving  the  condition  of  a  big  number  of  cattle  from  the  range,  fattening 
steers  in  the  Corn  Eelt  tends  to  equalize  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
at  different  times  of  the  year. 


Buef  production  in  this  country  fell  off  526,000,000  pounds  last 
year  anc.  we  ate  about  5§-  pounds  less  beuf  pur  capita  than  we  did  the  year 
before.  ^  '•that's  a  serious  decline  in  the  beef  business,  but  the  sheepmen 
are  taking  advantage  of  their  opportunity  and  more  lambs  are  on  feed  in 
the  great  sheep- raising  regions    of  the  "est.     Compared  with  other  English 
speaking  peoples  we  eat  surprisingly  little  lamb  end  mutton.    They  eat 
five  times  as  much  lamb  and  mutton  in  proportion  to  other  meats  as  we  do. 
Pork  production  in  this  country  is  also  on  the  increase. 


,,nhat's  Ahead"  is  the  name  of  a  new  motion  picture  which  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  picture  shows  how 
the  Department  collects  the  information  which  foreshadows  changes  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  farm  crops  and  broadcasts  it  in  the  form  of  its 
annual  Agricultural  Outlook. 


Another  new  picture  by  the  Department  shows  how  to  get  rid  of  rats, 
squill,  instead  of  the  Pied  Piper,  is  used  about  poultry  houses  and  in 
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other  places  where  farm  animals  might  be  endangered  by  more  virulent  poisons. 
Other  methods  of  control  including  rat-proofing,  are  also  shown  in  detail. 


Another  pest,  the  striped  blister  beetle,  appears  every  year  in  nearly 
all  soy-bean  fields  in  southwestern  Louisiana.    The  beetles  strip  the  leaves 
from  the  plants.     Growers  are  sometimes  so  discouraged  by  the  outlook  for 
a  crop  that  they  let  the  beetles  have  the  fields  instead  of  putting  up  a 
fight.    Leaflet  No,  12..  tells  how  to  make  the  fight. 


Test  shipments  of  cotton  to  Germany  and  back  again  to  the  United 
States  have  shown  that  cotton  bagging  is  better  than  jute  as  a  covering  for 
American  cotton  bales.     The  use  of  cotton  bagging  for  bale  covering  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  manufacture  of  a  light-weight  cotton  bagging-,  which:  ccja. 
be  sold  in  competition  with  Jute  bagging,  and  upon  the  sale  of  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  its  net  weight  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  get  around  the  losses 
which  would  result  from  the  use  of  a  light-weight  bagging  when  settlements 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  gross  weights. 


Other  uses  for  cotton  are  also  being  sought  by  the  Department. 
Among  the  articles  in  which  farmers  have  suggested  cotton  might  be  substi- 
tuted are;  fertilizer  bags,  meal  bags,  binder  twine,  feed  sacks,  grain 
sacks,  harness,  horse  collars,  onion  bags,  plow  lines,  potato  bags,  roofing 
and  wall  covering,  and  rope. 


Federal  inspection  of  beans  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  Stand- 
ards ia  now  available  at  shipping  points  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado,  and  also  at  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,   San  Antonio,  Atlanta, 
New  York  City,  and  Washington,  D,C*      A  handbook  containing  the  grade  require- 
ments and  definitions  of  19  commercial  classes  of  dry  edible  beans  and  an 
explanation  of  the  important  features  of  the  standards  and  their  application 
by  Federal  licensed  inspectors,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department. 


Forest  fires  caused  by  lightning  do  more  damage  than  forest  fires 
started  in  any  other  one  way.    Nearly  one-third  of  the  damage  from  forest 
fires  is  done  by  the  lightning  fires.     Investigation  of  this  problem  how- 
ever, has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  mere-  appearance  of  a  lightning 
storm,  if  reported  at  once,   serves  as  a  very  appreciable  warning.     On  the 
basis  of  these  warnings  and  the  36-hour  forecast  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
men  can  be  taken  from  other  work  and  held  in  readiness  to  reach  the  fires 
with  the  least  possible  delay k     In  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  today,  the 
forest  fire  fighters  begin  to  take  action  sometimes  even  a  day  before  the 
storms  appear.    As  this  practice  becomes  more  common,  a  lowering  of  the  dam- 
age due  to  lightning  fires  is  expected  to  result. 
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